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WHEN FOUND— 


Q)* another page we give particulars of how Mr. Henry F. Dickens, 

K.C., is helping the funds of the British Red Cross Society, and 
suggest how our branches can assist him in his good efforts. It is 
interesting to note that his son, Philip Charles, w ho is a good French 
scholar, has been appointed accountant to the same society at the 
Paris Headquarters for the duration of the War. His position is one 
entailing heavy work and great responsibility, of which, being a 
Dickens, he is not likely to complain. Of Mr. Dickens’s other sons, 
Henry Charles, who commenced his duties recently as Revising 
Barrister for the Croydon district in succession to the late Mr. Michael 
Moloney is acting as a special constable; Gerald Charles is a 
Commander in the Navy, having been promoted last Buthday 
Honours, and is commanding the destroyer H.M.S. ~ Harpy,” in 
the Mediterranean, whilst his voungest son,, Cedric Charles. who is 
a solicitor by profession, is a Captain in the Territovials training at 
Abbott Langley. 


An unusual gift has been made to the Seamen’s Hospital Society by 
Mrs. E. Spencer Stidolph, says the “ Hospital.” It consists of a free- 
hold property in East Greenwich, known as Highbridge House, on 
the foreshore of the Thames, a portion of which, until twenty years 
ago, was the Crown and Sceptre Inn. one of the most ancient hostelvies 
of the district. 


** aS * 


In this ancient inn were served in olden days the famous Greenwich 
whitebait dinners. It was generally understood that the Dickens din- 
ners at Greenwich took place at the “Ship”’ or the “ Trafalgar.’’ But 
that he knew the “ Crown and Sceptre” is evident from the following 
extract from a letter to Forster written whilst the novelist was in 
America :—* I wonder whether you and Mac mean to go to Greenwich 
Fair! Perhaps you dine at the ‘Crown and Sceptre’ to-day, for 
it's Easter Monday—who knows! I wish vou drank punch, dear 
Forster. It’s a shabby thing not to be able to picture vou with that 
cool, green glass.” 

* a ** a * 

Another favourite haunt of Dickens now being made use of by the 
war authorities is “‘ The Star and Garter,’ Richmond, which is to be 
turned into a barracks for soldiers under training. It will be ideal 
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for the purpose, with the wide and picturesque park adjoining for 
drill purposes. An article on Dickens's association with “ The 
Star and Garter’’ appeared on page fourteen of volume eight of 
The Dickensian. 

* * * * * 

Mr. Thomas Bentley has for some month's past been producing 
Barnaby Rudge for the cinema. The headquarters of Messrs. Hep- 
worth’s at Walton-on-Thames have been turned into a miniature 
town. Five full-size streets of Old London, with their cobble paving 
stones, quaint houses and gabled windows, have been reproduced with 
startling accuracy. Amid these surroundings the process of filming 
was carried out. The Gordon Riots, which are so vividly described 
in the novel, were enacted in every detail, the magistrate reading the 
Riot Act and the crowd giving way before the bayonets of the soldiers 
was quite thrilling. A melancholy procession to the scaffold from 
Newgate, and the storming of that historic edifice by the mob, are 
among the exciting scenes depicted. Over a thousand people took 
part in the representation, and the smooth performance secured was 
a tribute to the skill of the producer, Mr. Thomas Bentley, whose 
David Copperfield, and The Old Curiosity Shop, are so well-known to 
Dickensians. We understand that the production is one of the biggest 
tasks ever attempted for a British Film. We shall look forward 
eagerly to its first exhibition. 

* * * * * 

Our hearty congratulations to the Rev. W. A.C. Chevalier, President 
of the Winchester Branch, and Mrs. Chevalier, who celebrated their 
golden wedding on September 26th. Mr. Chevalier is the Rector of 
Netley Abbey, and he and Mrs. Chevalier have been there for twenty- 
two years. Mr. Chevalier’s name is well-known to our readers, having 
contributed to our pages frequently. Another article from his pen 
appears im our present number. He is seventy-seven years of age, 
and we wish him and his wife many more years of health and happiness. 

* * * * * 

Three volumes of one act plays written by Mr. S. J. Adair Fitz- 
Gerald, have just been published by Mr. Francis Griffiths at one 
shilling each. Kach volume contains three plays, all of which are suit- 
able for amateur performance in so far as the stage settings are easily 
arranged, and the characters few in number. The plays are all excell- 
ent from the dramatic point of view, and are well written. Dickensians 
will be particularly interested in volume two, for it contains a duologue 
“(respectfully adapted” from The Old Curiosity Shop, entitled, * Dick 
and the Marchioness.” 

Xk x * x * 

The latest collection of child stories from Dickens is that issued by 
Mr, Charles H. Kelly. It is entitled, ‘ Beautiful Bairns : Stories 
from Dickens,” and is by Uncle Reg, who has re-told the stories of 
various child characters from the novels, in a very simple and straight- 
forward manner. The volume is illustrated by KE. K, Reader. 

Tue Eprror. 
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“DEAR OLD MAC” 


THE FRIENDSHIP OF DICKENS AND MACLISE 
By J. W. T. LEY 
If 


T was in the early part of 1838 that Dickens and Maclise were 
introduced to each other by Forster, and commenced a deeply 
rooted friendship. They were to drift apart to some extent in after 
years, but there was to be no quarrel or ill-feeling. Maclise was to meet 
with disappointment and injustice in the pursuit of his art, and it was 
to lead him into a waywardness (as Dickens called it) which was to 
cause him to drift out of the circle of friends who held him in such 
true esteem; but there was to be no real rupture of the friendship 
with Boz. The affection which 
was formed in the beginning 
was to last until the end. 

In the early days, when each 
was in the first flush of his 
success, When hearts were young, 
and every month was May, they, 
with Forster, spent many happy 
hours. Other friends were with 
them sometimes — Ainsworth 
most often—but these three 
were * choice spirits,’ and every- 
one who knew them at this time, 
tells how inseparable they were, 
and how they gave themselves 
up, heart, and soul, ta the enjoy- 
ment of life’s morning. Scarcely 
a day passed but they met ; 
scarcely a day but they were off 
riding or tramping together. 
Sometimes one would tempt 
the others; sometimes two DANIEL MACLISE, R.A, 
would conspire to tempt the From a Painting by E. M. Ward, A.R.A. 
third. As thus :— 


“Mr. John Forster (of Lincoln’s Inns Fields), and Mr. Charles 
Dickens (of universal popularity), request the favour of Mr. Maclise’s 
company at supper, at the Parthenon Club to-night at half-past 
ten o'clock precisely. 

*Thinking it possible that Mr. Maclise may have yone to Court 
at an early hour this morning, they address this letter both to 
his private house, and to the Athenzsum ; and but for the veneration 
due to their youthful sovereign, they would forward a duplicate to 
the Palace at Pimlico.” 


oe 


All records tell us that Maclise—this “ dear and familiar friend “— 
must have been a glorious companion at this time—a companion affer 


to 
(eo) 
a 
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Boz’s own heart. Handsome, brilliant, loyal, full of buoyant anima} 
spirits, and yet with a full appreciation of the seriousness of life, his was 
a soul very much akin to Dickens’s own. Forster, in describing the 
summer spent by the novelist at Twickenham i in 1838, telisus "oS 
the social charm of Maclise was seldom wanting, nor was there anything 
that exercised a greater fascination over Dickens than the grand enjoy- 
ment of idleness, the ready self-abandonment to the luxury of laziness. 
which we both so laughed at in Maclise, under whose easy swing of 
indifference, always the most amusing at the most aggravating events 
and times, we knew that there was artist-work as eager, energy as 
unwearving. and observation almost as penetrating as Dickens’s own. 

And he adds, “A oreater enjoyment than the fellowship of Maclise 
at this period it w ould be difficult to’ imagine. Dickens hardly saw 
more than he did, while yet he seemed to be seeing nothing, and the 
small esteem in which this rare faculty was held by himself, a quaint 
oddity that in him gave to shrewdness itself an air of Irish simplicity, 
his unquestionable turn for literature, and a varied knowledge of books 
not always connected with such love and such unwearied practice of 
one special and absorbing art, combined to render him attractive far 
bevond the common. His fine genius and his handsome person, ot 
neither of which he seemed himself to be in the slightest degree 
conscious, completed the charm.” 

It may be imagination, but one does seem to perceive in Forster's 
records of those ] joyous days a note of regret for “ the tender grace of 
a day that is dead.” I have always felt. this tinge of sadness in 
reading the book—in reading of the gradual passing of those days of 
unalloyed happiness and their succession by days of care and sorrow 
and ill-health. I think the history of Dickens’s friendship with Maclise. 
strikes this note most clearly. It is scarce an exaggeration to say that 
not even Forster himself was better loved in the ear ly days than Maclise. 
and there is something peculiarly sad in the record of the artist’s cares 
and disappointments, causing him gradually to change his habits. 
until he “ shut himself up within himself,” and drfted away from the 
friends who loved him so well. 

But “ sufficient unto the day—’ Let us not leave those early days 
vet. Dickens spent the summer of 1839 at Petersham, and here. we 
read, he and Maclise were the most prominent in all sorts of sports. 
“ Bar- -leaping, bowling, and quoits,” says Forster, ** were among the 
games carried on with the greatest ardour. .... Even the lighter 
recreations of battledore and bagatelle were pursued with relentless 
energy. 

It need not be said that Maclise was one of the splendid company 
that formed the Shakespeare Society, ** where, out of much enjoyment 
and many disputings, there arose from Dickens and all of us, plenty of 
after-dinner oratory: and of course, he was present at the dinner 
given to Macready in 1839, over which Dickens presided. In this same 
year. too, he was one of the company that gathered at The Albion. 

Aldersgate Street. to celebrate the completion of Nicholas Nickleby 
[t was a happy thought of those concerned to hang his recently executed 
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portrait of Dickens in the room. This, of course, was the painting 
known as the * Nickleby portrait,’’ which hangs in its rightful place, 
the National Portrait Gallery. There are many portraits of the novelist 
in existence, but it is the unanimous testimony of all who knew him 
at this time, that this is by far the best. Asa likeness, said Thackeray, 
“it is perfectly amazing ; a looking-glass could not render a better 
facsimile. Here we have the real identical man, Dickens; the artist 
must have understood the inward Boz as well as the outward, before 
he made this admirable representation of him.” It was painted for 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall for reproduction as a frontispiece to the 
first volume edition of Nickleby, and after it had been duly engraved 
for that purpose, it was presented by the publishers to Dickens—a 
graceful act. It was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1840. 

In 1840, Maclise accompanied Dickens and his wife and Forster to 


ye Y 


DICKENS AND HIS FRIENDS IN CORNWALL 
MACLISE, STANFIELD, DICKENS AND FORSTER 


From a Sketch by W. M. Thackeray 


Bath, on a visit to Landor. All the world knows that it was during 
the three days spent there that Dickens first conceived the idea of 
Little Nell. This was but one of many trips in which Maclise took 
part with Dickens. In April of this same year, for instance, the 
launching of Master Humphrey’s Clock was celebrated by a trip to 
Stratford-on-Avon. The party was the same that had visited Bath. 
The Clock met with a huge sale, and so the holiday was extended some- 
what, Lichfield being visited as well as Shakespeare’s native town. 
The result was that they found themselves short of money, during the 
return journey, and had to pawn their gold watches at Birmingham! 
In the same year, Maclise and Forster met Dickens on his way back 
from Broadstairs, where he had spent the summer, and they “ passed 


20 
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two agreeable days in re-visiting well-remembered scenes ” at Chatham 
Rochester, and Cobham. 

Naturally Maclise was to the fore in welcoming Dickens home from 
America in 1842. ‘By the sound of his cheery voice,” says Forster, 
“T first knew that he was come, and from my house we went together 
to Maclise, also without a moment’s warning.” “Dear Old Mac” 
was present at the Greenwich dinner of course, but, says Forster, 
“the most special celebration was reserved for the autumn, when, by 
way of challenge to what he had seen while abroad, a home journey 
was arranged with Stanfield, Maclise, and myself for his companions, 
into such of the most striking scenes of a picturesque English county as 
the majority of us might not before have visited ; Cornwall being 
ultimately chosen.” 

The trip duly came off, and surely never did four schoolboys let 
loose for the holidays have a more rollicking time. Three weeks the 
tour lasted, and in that time “land and sea yielded each its marvels 
to us.” ; 


2 


‘** Blessed star of morning,’ wrote Dickens to Prof. Felton, “‘ such 
a trip as we had into Cornwall...! ... We went down into Devon- 
shire by railroad, and there we hired an open carriage, from an 
innkeeper, patriotic in all. Pickwick matters, and went on with 
post horses. Sometimes we travelled all night, sometimes all day, 
sometimes both. I kept the joint-stock purse, ordered all the 
dinners, paid all the turnpikes, conducted facetious conversations 
with the postboys, and regulated the pace at which we travelled. 
Stanfield (an old sailor), consulted an enormous map on all disputed 
points of wayfaring ; and referred, moreover, to a pocket-compass 
and other scientific instruments. The luggage was in Forster’s 
department ; and Maclise, having nothing particular to do, sang 
songs. Heavens! If you could have seen the necks of bottles . . 
peering out of the carriage pockets !... If you could have followed 
us into the earthy old churches we visited, and into the strange 
caverns on the gloomy sea-shore, and down into the depths of mines, 
and up to the tops of giddy heights where the unspeakably green 
water was roaring, I don’t know how many hundred feet below! If you 
could have seen but one gleam of the bright fires by which we sat in 
the big rooms of ancient inns at night, until long after the small hours 
had come and gone, or smelt but one steam of the hot punch 2... 
which came in every evening in a huge broad china bowl! I never 
laughed in my life as I dic on this journey. It would have done 
you good to hear me. I was choking and gasping and bursting the 
buckle off the back of my stock, all the way... . Seriously, I do 
believe there was never such a trip. And they made such sketches, 
those two men in the most romantic of our halting-places, that 


you would have sworn we had the Spirit of Beauty with us, as well 
as the Spirit of Fun.” 


Maclise’s principal contribution to the artistic products of the tour 
was ‘The Nymph of the Waterfall.” For the figure of the Nymph, Miss 
Georgina Hogarth posed ; the Waterfall was that of St. Wighton. It 
was exhibited at the Academy in 1843, and Forster tells us that “so 
eager was Dickens to possess this landscape... . yet so anxious that 
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our friend should be spared the sacrifice which he knew would follow an 
avowal of his wish, that he bought it under a feigned name before the 
Academy opened, and steadily refused to take back the money which 
on discovery of the artifice Maclise pressed upon him.’ The artist, 
indeed, returned Dickens’s cheque, with the following letter :— 

* My dear Dickens,—How could you think of sending me a cheque 
for what was to me a matter of gratification ? I am almost inclined 
to be offended with you. May I not be permitted to give some 
proof of the value I attach to your friendship ? I return the cheque 
with regret that you should have thought it necessary to send it to 
yours faithfully, Daniel Maclise.”’ 


To which Dickens replied :— 

** Do not be offended. I quite appreciate the feeling which induced 
you to return what I sent you; notwithstanding, I must ask you to 
take it back again. If I could have contemplated for an instant the 
selfish engrossment of so much of your time, and extraordinary power, 
T should have had no need (knowing you, I knew that well) to resort 
to the httle artifice I played off. I will take anything else from you 
at any time that you will give me, and any scrap from your hand ; 
but I entreat you not to disturb this matter. JI am willing to be 
your debtor for anything else in the whole wide range cof your art, 
as you shall very readily find whenever you put me to the proof.” 


Maclise put his friend to the proof five years later. He then painted 
a portrait of Mrs. Dickens as a companion to the Nickleby portrait of 
the novelist, and this was accepted as a token of his friendship. The 
“Nymph of the Waterfall’ was purchased after Dickens’s death by 
- Forster for 610 guineas, and is now in the Forster Collection at South 
Kensington. ae 


[To be concluded] 


A NEW DICKENS BIRTHDAY BOOK 

AL addition to the large number of Dickens Birthday Books has 

just been published by Messrs. Siegle, Hill and Co., of London, 
and it is one of the daintiest and best of the whole lot. It is but a 
modest little book, but it is most charmingly bound, and excellently 
printed. Three quotations are given on each page, and the fact that 
these have been selected by Mr. B. W. Matz is as good evidence as one 
could wish to have, that real discretion has been exercised in the 
selection. In Dickens Birthday Books—especially these smaller ones 
—so much of the trite and the banal is included, and it is refreshing 
to come across one in which there is no quotation that has not some 
real point. And for the most part Dickens himself speaks in this 
book, which is another pleasing novelty in Birthday Books. So often 
we are given some absurd remarks by say Sarah Gamp or Sampson 
Brass, without any intimation other than “ Martin Chuzzlewit’’ or 
“The Old Curiosity Shop.’ Mr. Matz has almost completely avoided 
this mistake, and he has entirely steered clear of anything approaching 


the trite. This is easily one of the best Dickens Birthday Books 


we possess. C.W. 
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“THE ANTIQUARY” AND “PICKWICK” 


By the Rev. W. A. C. CHEVALIER 


HERE can be very little doubt that in his miscellaneous reading 

in boyhood and youth, Charles Dickens was an ardent student 
and admirer of Sir Walter Scott, and knew the Waverley Novels almost 
by heart. As no reader of an enthusiastic and artistic temperament 
like Dickens could read Scott without being influenced by him, it is 
reasonable to suppose that the “ Great Unknown ” exercised, through 
his novels, some sway over the imagination of the youthful author of 
Pickwick. And to admit this, is in no way derogatory to Dickens, 
any more than to admit of any author, however original, who had 
studied Shakespeare with the same enthusiasm, that he was influenced 
by the magic power of the greatest dramatic poet. The influence 
thus exercised by great authors upon others, is an almost unconscious 
one, and Dickens himself was a notable example of the same power, 
as it acted upon many of the young writers of his own day. It is no 
sign of the plagiarist to be thus unconsciously under the spell of a great 
magician of the pen, like the Wizard of the North. It is no servile 
imitation that follows, but the result of a nature peculiarly recept.ve 
of the impressions of a master mind. There are numerous evidences 
in the Waverley Novels that Scott was in like manner brought under 
the spell of Shakespeare, and was debtor to him, not only for many of 
his ideas, but also for his very diction which is often Shakespearian. 
And to extend the analogy, Shakespeare himself as we know, 
borrowed—it may be unconsciously—many of his ideas from earlier 
works, especially from the Italian romanticists, which however he 
always ennobled and glorified in the crucible of his own surpassing 
genius. 

I believe that in like manner Dickens in the early and most im- 
pressionable period of his life. came under the influence of Sir Walter 
Scott. Though his style was so entirely different from that of the 
author of Waverley, and though his characters and scenes were drawn 
for the most part from a different sphere of life—the magic of Scott’s 
novels helped to foster the genius of the author of Pickwick, and now 
and then suggested an idea. I think Dickens certainly read The 
Antiquary, and knew it well, before he wrote The Pickwick Papers. 
The character of Monkbarns very likely suggested one side of the 
character of Mr. Pickwick—his love of antiquarian research though the 
latter was a mere amateur, and the former a professed adept. 

It will be remembered by readers of Scott that Monkbarns exchanged 
some acres of good corn land for a plot of barren soil, because he 
supposed it to possess a certain stone bearing a record of antiquity. 
The barren plot was in his belief the site of the final conflict between 
Agricola and the Caledonians. It was near the Grampians, and was 
ealled the Kaim of Kinprunes—in conspectu classis—in sight of the 
Roman fleet, and would any admiral, Roman or British, asked Monk- 
barns ‘“‘ wish a fairer bay to ride in?” ‘“ Whose patriotism,” continued 
he, in his enthusiasm, ‘“ would not grow warmer, as old Johnson says, 
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onthe plains of Marathon? I began to trench the ground to see what 
might be discovered ; and the third day, Sir, we found a stone, which | 
I have transported to Monkbarns, in order to have the sculpture 
taken off with plaster of Paris. It bears a sacrificing vessel, and the 
letters A.D.L.L. which may stand without much violence for Agricola 
Dicavit Libens Lubens.” 

A long dissertation then follows on the supposed antiquities of the 
place with a quotation from Claudian, “ Ile Caledoniis posuit qui 
castra pruinis.” Monkbarns proudly pointing out the porta sinistra, 
the porta dextra, and the Pretorium. 

“A voice from behind interrupted his ecstatic description—‘ Pre- 
torian here, Pretorian there. I mind the biggin’ 0’t.’” 

* What is that you say, Edie?” said Oldbuck (Monkbarns). 

“ About this bit bourock, your honour. I mind the biggin’ o’t.” 

“The devil you do! Why you old fool, it was here before you were 
born, and will be after you are hanged man !” 

“ Hanged or drowned, here or awa, dead or alive, I mind the biggin’ 


>? 2 


ot. 

* You—yvou—you,” said the Antiquary, stammering between 
confusion and anger. “* You strolling old vagabond, what do you know 
about it 2?” 

“Ou, I ken this about it Monkbarns—and what profit have I for 
tellin’ ye a he? I just ken this about it, that twenty years syne, I 
and a wheen hallenshakers like mysel’ and the mason-lads that built 
the long dike that gaes down the loaning, and twa or three herds may 
be, just set to wark, and built this bit thing that ye ca’ the—the 
Pretorian and a’just for a bield at Auld Aiken Drum’s bridal, and a 
bit blithe gae-down we had in’t, some sair rainy weather. Mair by 
token, Monkbarns, if ye howk up the bourock, as ye seem to have 
begun, ye Jl find if ye hae not fund it already, a stane that ane o’ the 
mason callants cut a ladle on to have abourd at the bridegroom, and 
he put four letters on’t that’s A.D.L.L.—Aiken Drum’s Lang Ladle— 
for Aiken was ane o’ the kale-suppers 0’ Fife.” 

Now let us compare this passage from The Antiguary with one of 
about equal Jength from The Pickwick Papers involving as the chapter 
is headed. * Another Journey and an Antiquarian Discovery.” 

“Tt was at this moment that Mr. Pickwick made that immortal 
discovery which has been the pride and boast of his friends, and the 
envy of every antiquarian in this or any other country. They had 
passed the door of the inn, and walked a little way down the village, 
before they recollected the precise spot in which it stood. As they 
turned back. Mr. Pickwick’s eye fell upon a small broken stone partially 
buried in the ground in front of a cottage door. He paused. 

«This is very strange,’ said Mr. Pickwick. 

“<« What is strange ?’ inquired Mr. Tupman, staring eagerly at every 
object near him but the right one. ‘God bless me, what's the 
matter ? ” . 

“This last was an ejaculation of irrepressible astonishment occasioned 
by seeing Mr. Pickwick in his enthusiasm for discovery, fall on his 
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__ knees before the little stone, and commence wiping the dust off it with 
his pocket handkerchief. 

‘“<«There is an inscription here,’ said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ «Ts it possible ?’ said Mr. Tupman. 

“¢T can discern,’ continued Mr. Pickwick rubbing away with all his 
might, and gazing intently through his spectacles—‘I can discern a 
cross, and a B andthenaT. This is important. It is some very old 
inscription existing perhaps long before the ancient almshouses in this 
place. It must not be lost.’ 

“He tapped at the cottage door. A labouring man opened it. 

““«Do you know how this stone came here, my friend?’ enquired 
the benevolent Mr. Pickwick. 

“** No, I doant Sir,’ replied the man civilly. ‘It was here long afore 
I was born, or any on us.’ 

“Mr. Pickwick glanced triumphantly at his companion, “ You—you 
are not particularly attached to it I dare say,’ said Mr. Pickwick 
trembling with anxiety. ‘ You wouldn’t mind selling it now ? ’ 

““« Ah! but who'd buy it 2?’ inquired the man with an expression 
of face which he probably meant to be very cunning. 

‘“* [ll give you ten shillings for it at once,’ said Mr. Pickwick, ‘if vou 
would take it up for me.’ 

“The astonishment of the village may be easily imagined when (the 
little stone having been raised with one wrench of a spade) Mr. Pickwick 
by dint of great personal exertion bore it with his own hands to the inn, 
and after having carefully washed it, deposited it on the table. The 
exultation and joy of the Pickwickians knew no bounds, when their 
patience and assiduity, their washing and scraping were crowned with 
success. The stone was uneven and broken, and the letters were 
straggling and irregular—but the following fragment of an inscription 
was clearly to be deciphered :— 

L 
BILST 
UM 
PSHI 
S.M. 
ARK. 

“Mr. Pickwick’s eyes sparkled with delight as he sat and gloated over 
his treasure. He had attained one of the greatest objects of his 
ambition. In a county known to abound in remains of the early 
ages, in a village in which there still existed some memorials of the 
olden time, he—he—the chairman of the Pickwick Club—had dis- 
covered a strange and curious inscription of unquestionable antiquity 
which had escaped the observations of many learned men who had 
preceded him. He could hardly trust the evidence of his senses... . . 

“It appears from the Transactions of the Club that Mr. Pickwick 
lectured upon the discovery at a General Meeting convened on the 
night succeeding their return, and entered into a variety of ingenious 
and erudite speculations on the meaning of the inscription : 
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“Mr. Blotton, indeed—and the name will be doomed to undying 
contempt—Mr. Blotton with a mean desire to tarnish the lustre of the 
immortal name of Pickwick actually undertook a journey to Cobham, 
and on his return sarcastically observed, in an oration at the Club that 
he had seen the man from whom the stone was purchased ; that the 
man presumed the stone to be ancient, but solemnly denied the anti- 
quity of the inscription—inasmuch as he represented it to have been 
rudely carved by himself in an idle mood, and to display letters intended 
to bear neither more nor less than the simple construction of— Bill 
Stumps His Mark,’ and that Mr. Stumps being little in the habit of 
original composition, and more accustomed to be guided by the sound 
of words, than by the strict rules of orthography, had omitted the 
concluding ‘ L’ of his christian name.” 

This passage from The Pickwick Papers is, I think quite a parallel 
to that which I have given from The Antiquary. There are the same 
circumstances—the stone of mystery—the pseudo-ancient inscription, 
and the frustrated antiquarian. Both episodes are very humorous, 
and the climax is the same. The inscriptions, “‘ Aiken Drum’s Lang 
Ladle,” on the one stone, and * Bill Stumps His Mark,” on the other, 
are equally peculiar to the situation and serve the same negative 
purpose. 

Dickens, like other intellectual youths of the period, must have 
revelled in the antiquarian learning and the racy Scotch humour of 
Sir Walter, and if Scott had lived to read Dickens he would have been 
the first to recognise the original genius, and to enjoy the humour and 
pathos of Dickens’ works. Scott had many imitators in the first half of 
the nineteenth century—a host of writers who took him for their master 
in the historical novel. And Dickens, as we know had many followers 
in his time, in his own peculiar style of fiction, in which like Fielding 
he portrayed domestic life among the middle and lower classes of society. 
It is a fact that the young men who worked under Dickens on the 
staff of Household Words, and All the Year Round, adopted, some of 
them almost unconsciously, their editor’s style of writing. Even Bul- 
wer Lytton felt the influence of Dickens, and it is clearly evident in 
his later novels, in the introduction of more humour in the characters 
and scenes ; while Dickens as I believe Forster admits, fell occasionally 
in his later novels, into what I may call Bulwerism. It is well-known’ 
that Carlyle was greatly influenced by the literature of the Bible, 
especially the Old Testament, both in thought and diction, and his 
literary style was partly formed upon its strong terse language. The 
obvious inference from these instances, is, that original minds are 
naturally attracted to originality in others, and the result of the 
attraction is seen in some reflection of other light beyond their own. 
How many thousands of such reflections of the great thoughts and 
ideas of Shakespeare have been made by later authors, in the three 
hundred years since that magic pen wrote the last word, and was laid 
down for ever! A wise and beneficent provision of the Greatest 


Original Author of all things. 
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POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
CXIX. , 
ON THE CHARACTER OF JOHN BROWDIE 


WAS worth a crown, John Browdie, to hear you ringing out, 
O’er hedge and hill and roadside, that loud, hilarious shout ; 
And how the echoes caught it up and flung it all about. 


°Twas worth another, John, to see that broad and glorious grin, 

That stretched your wide mouth wider still, and wrinkled round your 
chin, 

And showed how true the heart was that glowed and beat within. 


Yes ! Nick has beaten the measther—’twas a sight beneath the sun ! 
And I only wish, John Browdie, when that good deed was done. 
That you and I had both been there to help along the fun. 


Be sure he let him have it well ;—his trusty arm was nerved 

With hoarded wrongs and righteous hate,—so it slackened not nor 
swerved, 

Until the old curmudgeon got the thrashing he deserved. 


The guinea, John, you gave the lad, is charmed for evermore : 
It shall fill your home with blessings ; it shall add unto vour store ; 
Be light upon your pathway, and sunshine on your floor. 


These are the treasures, too, laid up for ever in the sky, 
Kind words to solace aching hearts, and make wet eyelids dry, 
And kindly deeds in silence done with no one standing by. 


And when you tell the story, John, to her, your joy and pride— 
The Miller’s bonny daughter, so soon to be your bride— 
She shall love you more than ever, and cling closer to your side. 


Content and health be in your home ! and may you live to see 
Full many a little Browdie, John, climb up your sturdy knee ; 
The mother’s hope, the father’s stay and comfort long to be. 


These are thy crown, O, England; thy glory, grace, and might !— 
Who work the work of honest herds. from early morn till night, 
And worship God by serving man, and doing what is right. 


All honour, then, to them! let, dukes and duchesses give room ! 
The men who by the anvil strike, and ply the busy loom ; 


And scatter plenty through the land, and make the desert bloom. 
From Simple Settings in verse from Mr. Dickens’ s Gallery. 


By Kk. Bartiert. 
Boston, 1855. 
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THE PIEMAN AND THE PUMP 


By WILMOT CORFIELD 
WN R. JOHN SUDDABY (p. 209) has added new interest to the 


account of the Pickwickian episode at the doorway of the 
“Golden Cross.” With the editorial permission, I am_ inclined, 
however, to take exception to his assumption that’ under ordinary 
circumstances,’ one would have expected * hot-pieman”’ to have been 
typed “hot-pie man.” “* Pieman” is not a word to be pied by a 
printer. Even Jingle respected its unsplitability, for only a few lines 
further on he jerks out, “cod I would—pig’s whisper—pieman tov, 
—no gammon.” Iam however with Mr. Suddaby in his associated 


‘“hot-pieman” and “heated pastry-vendor” theory.  ** Jocular” 
Dickens made his little point admirably. A lesser genius would have 
written “ heated-pastry-vendor.” But Dickens didn’t. Any juggler 


in hyphens could have done a cheap thing like that. ‘* Boz” had to 
work off his little joke, and the little joke of a great master is a yvreat 
thing not to be belittled. The type-setter made no mistake ; the hyphen 
is a hyphen where Dickens meant it to be—in the right place. 

But “gambling whirhgig!*’ Preposterous! No one ever saw a 
*“oambling whirligig”’ built like that. The thing might as well be 
called an “ Karl’s Court Escalator.” A thing that wriggles is not 
necessarily a “ whirlgig,”’ and few * whuligigs ” ever “ gamble.” Let 
us look at the tool-of-his-trade in the right hand of the black and white 
{i.e., pied) pie-vendor. What do we find? Why that Mr. Suddaby’s 
** oambling whirligig ”’ resolves itself into a portable weighing machine, 
an instrument as necessary for the business purposes of the pied pieman, 
as was the pipe of the pied piper of legend to the rat-charmer, or the 
portable scales of the three hatted Shylock to Shylock. Look closer, 
what have we ?—a disc with numbers on it, a cab, and Charing Cross. 
What is a dise with numbers on it but a “radius?” Here then is a 
“* Charing-cross-cab-radius,”’ a thing which we have all heard of. but 
of which we never before saw a recognisable picture. This is a Dicken- 
sian disc-covery. 

Now why should the heated tradesman of the kerb go about lugging 
a portable weighing machine ticking like clock-work (just as the 
cab-driver sparred by clock-work) in the guise of a cab-radius? The 
pies were not saleable by weight ; they probably panned out at two for 
2d., three for 3d., or perhaps at $d. or 1d. each. The pieman did not 
grub about getting his living in the gutter for the fun of the thing. 
Cuddling a “ radius’’ for mere fun is poor sport, and he looks far too 
grim a Londoner of repute to habitually do anything so silly. No. 
Before he could retail his wares, the pieman had to purchase the 
materials for them for subsequent consumption by his clients. The 
hot-vendor had at times to be a hot-customer. He certainly looks 
like a hot customer in the picture. The“ Golden Cross ” was an inn of 
size; its back premises probably mopped up a good deal of the space 
between the actual inn and the * King’s Mews” (or * Falconry ”), 
where now is the National Gallery, and parts of the sites of several 
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Landseer Lions with a Havelock or Gordon effigy or two. The 

‘roaring vortex of Charing Cross” was a Mecca for travellers to and 
from London in the golden-age of coaching, when 300 coaches passed 
Hyde Park corner daily. The inn spelt “horses, horses, horses,’” 
“horses alive and horses dead” but always “horses.” It also spelt 
a huge rabbit-warren of rooms, cellars, stables, and passages, and these, 
in their turn, spelt “cats.” Be it remembered, too, that the horse: 
in Seymour’s drawing was forty-two years of age, and only one of a 
crowd. Far be it from me to cast any reflection (Mr. Suddaby might 
term it ‘damaging shade’’) upon the character of the hot-pieman’s 
hot pies. Why should I slander the memory of a Londoner against 
whose reputation not one jot of unsatisfactory evidence is on record ? 
But, just as the clock-work cabman was kind to his elderly beast, not 
overworking him on the Goswell Street-Strand journey by forcing him 
more than just a head past the town end of the inn, so, too, the pieman 
had thought for the “‘harmless necessary ” little inmates of the ““Golden 
Cross ’’ in all the furry simplicity of their useful but unobtrusive little 
lives. It is pleasant to ponder upon these two men of feeling. Of the 
two, perhaps, the pieman with his feline clientele is the better worthy of 
admiration. ‘No. 924’s”’ conduct seems to bave lacked the saving 
grace of serenity. 

I have come across a statement that once upon a time “ the largest 
horse in England (to be sold cheap) being 19 hands 14 inches high, and 
every way proportionable”’ was on show at the “‘ Golden Cross” “ to 
the general satisfaction of the nobility, gentry, and others, who had 
the curiosity of beholding such a prodigy of nature.” Derby winners 
have been known to end up between the shafts. Seymour’s horse is 
exactly 19 hands 14 inches in height, and we know, too, that he was 
42 years of age and addicted to ‘‘ veakness.”’ 

Chapter II. of Pickwick bristles with material for literary conjecture. 
“Go to vork, Sam !”’ shouted the crowd. The driver of the steed in 
every way proportionable lived, it must be assumed, with his steed at 
“ Pentonwil.”” Goswell Street was as “foreign parts” to the West 
End of fashion. How could a west end of fashion know the christian 
name of a mere chance-arrived Goswell Street cabman ? Mr. Samuel 
Pickwick’s name on the portmanteau deposited upon the pavement 
declared, on the other hand, to all the world of Charing Cross the 
personality of Mr. Pickwick. The “Sam” encouraged to “get to 
vork ” would undoubtedly have got to “ vork ’”’ but for the unfortunate 
dropping of his golden spectacles by the “Golden Cross” and the 
golden termination of the affecting incident on the first arrival 
before the world of the golden Jingle. 

The tall house with the pediment in the picture is not the ‘‘ Golden 
Cross” of Jingle’s day. Seymour as an architectural draughtsman was 
short of a success, though, of course, entitled to the usual measure of 
artistic license. The tall house, however, stood very near the site of 
the ‘Golden Cross” of Copper field; where the waiter mixed the 
contents of the decanters “like a chemist and druggist making up a 
prescription,” and “in a bright room” of which David long. after- 
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wards, when on his way to Buckingham Street, took Peggotty in an 
interval of his searchings for Emily. 

It is well to visualise the scene of Jingle’s first recorded appearance. 
Jingle of the picture, “ emerging suddenly from the coach-yard ” of the 
hotel on 13th May, 1827, is leaving the ‘‘ Golden Cross,”’ destined to be 
pulled down about three years later. Le Sueur’s statue of King Charles, 
was the first equestrian statue to be set up in the kingdom, and has the 
eyes of the horse frontally placed as they would be on a human face. 
The party of Pickwickians congregated outside the centre of the 
hotel, leaving the cab at its city end, and opposite them, just across 
the narrow intervening street, were the hindquarters of the royal 
palisaded charger. A cat may look at a king. The cat’s meat-man 
didn’t. though the king was only just behind him. The “ Golden 


CHARING CROSS, SHOWING THE PUMP 
From an Engraving by Medland after a Drawing by Miller 


Cross’ started about level with the patriarchial horse’s ears, and 
extended much farther westward than the yard entrance, the “ low 
archway’ of which had decapitated the sandwich-eating lady who 
left a family of five to finish the sandwich. 

“ Put ’em under the Pump,” suggested the pieman. Where was the 
Pump? And in asking this we must remember that ‘‘ informers” 
and spies were in those days real national dangers, realized as such by 
the man in the street far more acutely than they are to-day. The 
driver and pieman, simple souls, had each cheered for the victories of 
both Trafalgar and Waterloo; the very spot upon which they stood 
was to carry Nelson’s column; and Waterloo Bridge was then yet a 
month short of but ten years of age. Spies were realities of stern 
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significance to these two trusty Londoners, artless but patriotic pilgrims 
of the orchestralStrand and its neighbourhood when Navarino was fought 
in the days of a former triple entente of England, France and Russia. 

But where was the Pump? If ever a region on earth was intended 
by nature to possess a pump in Tudor, Stuart or Georgian days, it was 
that round about the Charing site of Queen Eleanor’s Cross. Pumps 
are born, not made ; it was so with Aldgate Pump. Aldgate Pump was 
there to begin with. They built London round it. In the interesting 
illustrated handbook, ** At the sign of the Golden Cross,” published by 
its present proprietors, not a sign of the Charing Pump is readily 
depicted in any of its many reproduced views. There is the North- 
umberland House Lion with his pump-handle tail, but it does not help 
usmuch. Wags used to tell the tale of the wagging of the tail to coun- 
try cousins “if only they looked long enough”; so the Metropolitan 
Board of Works pulled Northumberland House down on the gazing 
country cousins becoming a hindrance to traffic. The demolished 
mansion stood next citywards to the building on the right of Seymour’s 
picture, also pulled down when Northumberland Avenue was made. 
I searched long for the Pump. It is not in Canaletto’s well-known 
painting of 1753, though I did my best to persuade myself that a 
lamp-post of pretence at the west end of the long facade was a Pump: 
only to discover, however, that there were four of them in all. Even 
ducal Northumberland House had no use for four foot-path pumps. 
The handbook, however, has a picture of the Pillory (vather a good 
looking one) which stood a little to the right of the front of King Charles 
and immediately facing a range of buildings very like those doomed, 
or recently pulled down, in connection with the present Mall entrance 
improvement. My accumulation of London views is fairly extensive 
and, in some respects, peculiar, but the Pump of the Pieman, never- 
theless long eluded me.* 

On page 159 of The Dickensian for 1909, is a view of the “ Golden 
Cross” of Copperfield erected in 1832. Next to it, eastward, is shewn 
Bish’s ** Lottery Office,” and next again the too tall building with the 
pediment of Seymour’s incorrect sketch; Seymour’s “ veakness ” 
for tall houses, tall horses, and tall lamp-posts being astonishing. The 
archway for the entrance of coaches was closed in 1851, but the yard, 
etc., inside may still be seen. The present improved * Golden Cross ”’ 
was designed by Sur William Tite, architect of the Royal Exchange. 

And then, at last, [found the Pump. In an old engraving of Charing 
Cross is THE PUMP. It stood just under the nose of King Charles’ 
horse, and the full tide of its flowing waters blessed the “* full tide of 
human existence ” at the Charing Cross of the good Doctor’s reported 
saving. Fleet Street had only ‘a very animated appearance.” It 
was Charing Cross (like Todgers’s) that knew how to do it. In the 
picture of the good-looking pillory, already mentioned, the top of the 
pimp is occupied by a sportive gentleman in a top-hat with a boy- 
scout standing behind him holding on to the top hat. [had not, at 

* The pump is in the picture of ‘‘The Golden Cross, Charing Cross,” facing 
page 57 of our issue of March 1905.—Ep. 
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first, recognised this coign of vantage on an occasion of public interest 
fora pump. It looked more like the converted top of a ‘‘ Punch and 
Judy” show, so deeply was it disguised. But there, is the actual 
Pump (without a handle), with the same boy-scout trundling a barrel 
towards its beneficent spout. The picture is from “ an engraving by 
Medland, after a drawing by Miller.”” Seymour’s house with the pedi- 
ment is also in Miller’s view but with an added story, owing to the fact— 
(but that is another story). There also is Bish’s ‘‘ Lottery Office.” In 
Miller’s picture the supercilious Northumberland lion looks down upon 
the supercilious horse of the supercilious king, towering above the 
pump in pre-Pickwickian days, with becoming leonine dignity. The 
statue and its pedestal alone remain to-day of all things, animate 
and inanimate, in that gallant view. 

[Since writing the above I find that in the Pennant collection in 
the British Museum there is a drawing of the statue of King Charles 
and its former surroundings which should be specially interesting to 
Dickensians, as it includes a fine representation of the western portion 
of the ‘Golden Cross”’ hotel, but unfortunately just missing the 
entrance to the coaching yard. No pump is shewn, though in Miller’s 
view the pump is actually touching the (still existing) circular kerb 
of the statue’s pavement. Possibly the artist thought the pump 
would detract from the artistic value of the picture. The Pennant 
drawing is reproduced in the “ Journal of the London Society” for 
October, 1913. I have also met with another view of the Pump, 
drawn by Thos. H. Shepherd, and engraved by Thos. Barber. It was 
published by Jones and Co., 3 Acton Place, Kingsland Road, on 26th 
April, 1828, within a year of the alleged episode of the Pieman. It 
includes not only the statue, but Sir Robert Smirkes’ familiar Union 
Club and Royal College of Physicians’ buildings, and leads one to infer 
that Dickens would have been wiser to have dated Chapter II. of 
Pickwick a few years earlier. Like many other pre-camera views of 
the statue, this one seems to point to the king uot having always 
occupied his present site, but I am authoritatively informed that he has 
never been the subject of a removal.* The demolition of the railings, 
so important as adjuncts lending the effect of stability to the equestrian 
group of statue and pedestal, was perpetrated some thirty years ago. 
A vandalistic performance worthy of a later Victorian period. Another 
ruthless proceeding was accomplished about the same time in Cockspur 
Street, when Wyatt’s “George III.” was similarly maltreated. | 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP AND THE WAR 


T the outset of the war there were many speculations as to whether 

the various branches of the Dickens Fellowship would carry on 

their meetings this session. At the time of going to press last month, 
we had heard only of the decisions of two branches. So far as we 
are now able to gather, it would seem that nearly all the branches have 
decided to carry out their full programmes, whilst the others intend 
to slightly curtail the number of their meetings. The general opinion 


* See Notes and Queries, August and September, 1914. 
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is that the work of the Fellowship should be carried on as usual. The 
President, Mrs. Perugini, is of this opinion. “ We are all,” she savysina 
letter to the secretary of the London Branch, “hard hit in some way 
or other, and I think the decision of your committee is a wise one, Viz., 
to carry on the meetings as usual, for they can do no possible harm, 
but may lighten for an hour or so the heavy burden we all have to bear.” 
This proved to be true, for at the first meeting of the London Branch, 
there was a record attendance, and Mr. Arthur Waugh, the chairman 
on the occasion voiced the same feelings expressed by Mrs. Perugini, as 
will be seen from the report on another page. The secretaries of the 
Liverpool! branch in their circular to members say, ““ We feel that at 
the present time, when the thoughts of the nation are centred on one 
particular subject, the meetings of the Dickens Fellowship should 
form a pleasant and beneficial change and relaxation from the constant 
strain of national anxiety.” This, we venture to suggest. should be 
the attitude of all our branches, and we believe it will be. We believe 
also that most branches will concentrate their efforts of charity 
towards those who are feeling so bitterly the distress the war has brought 
into their lives. 

Already the charitable guilds of the Fellowship have done and are 
doing much good work in this respect. We have already referred 
to the work the London branch are doing in this direction, both in 
regard to the Belgium refugees, and to the wounded and sick soldiers 
from the front, and a further reference is made in the report from the 
branch on another page, where also will be found references to such 
work of other branches. And each post continues to bring us in news 
of similar work being done elsewhere. ‘The Cheltenham and the 
Gloucester branches are contributing sums towards the local Refugee 
funds ; the Manchester, Sheffield, and Edinburgh branches. have set 
aside certain of their meetings in aid of the War Relief Funds. whilst 
the Southampton branch has already sent a donation of £10 10s. 0d. 
to the Mayor's fund. 

The headquarters of the Fellowship has forwarded 200 packs of 
the Dickens playing cards to different hospitals and bases in England 
and France for use of the soldiers. A further excellent suggestion 
comes from Mr. Frank 8. Johnson, that contributions of Dickens books 
for the same purpose might be made by branches. 

There are many other ways by which the Fellowship can help to 
smooth out the terrible lot of those in distress, and lighten the burdens 
of those fighting our battles. No doubt much is being done, and we 
ask branch secretaries to acquaint us of the work each is doing, in order 
to stimulate others to do likewise. 

It is interesting to note that more than one branch has chosen 
A Tale of Two Cities as the book for study this session, and that another 
is appropriately devoting an evening to short papers on * The Sailors 
and Soldiers of Dickens.” 

The present crisis surely affords the Fellowship an opportunity 
for carrying out one of the very principles upon which it was founded, 
and we have no doubt it will rise to the oceasion. 
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THE ORIGINALS OF SYDNEY CARTON AND 
STRYVER, Q.C. 


By CHARLES WILSON 
Librarian, Parliament Library, Wellington, N.Z. 


“HE Cornhill Magazine,” for May last, contained an article entitled, 

“ Charles Dickens and the Law,” by Sir Edward Clarke, the 
eminent English K.C. In it Sir Edward makes some new points, 
one of which is of special and peculiar interest to New Zealanders, 
especially Wellingtonians. This is his confident identification of the 
late Mr. George Allan, an English barrister, who, for some years, 
practised his profession in Wellington, as the original of Sydney Carton. 
The passage in which the identification is made runs :— 


** Carton—Memory Carton—was the jackal] to a famous hon who 
strutted for a showy hour on the public stage. Stryver, ‘stout, 
loud, red, bluff, and free from every drawback of delicacy,’ shoul- 
dered himself into Parliament as member for Marylebone, and a year 
before The Tale of Two Cities was published made his most notable 
forensic effort in defence of Dr. Bernard, charged with complicity 
in the attempt to murder the Emperor Louis Napoleon. It was at 
2 Dr. Johnson’s Buildings, in the Temple, that Stryver, Q.C., and 
Memory Carton had their working chambers, and in real life their 
names were Edwin James and Gordon Allan. Neither of them was 
quite so bad as he was painted. Stryver lived freely, but he was not 
a drunkard. Carton never sank so low as he was depicted in the 
book ; nor ever rose—perhaps because the occasion never came— 
to the sublime self-sacrifice which Dickens so nobly described. 
Edwin James was detected in roguery, and disbarred, and disappeared 
from England; and soon after Gordon Allan was found at his 
‘high chamber, in a well of houses,’ almost starving. The generosity 
of his brother barristers gave four hundred pounds to equip him 
with books and clothing, to help him to start a new career in another 
land.” 


The late Mr. Gordon Allan, referred to above, will be remembered 
by many Wellingtonians and New Zealanders generally as a very 
familiar figure in the capital city in the eighties of the last century. 
I well remember the sale of his library and personal effects, and I 
possess an odd volume of Moliere’s plays belonging to Mr. Allan, and 
containing several notes (on “ Tartuffe’’) in his handwriting. Mr. 
Allan was a fine French scholar, and at one time, so I believe, gave 
lessons in French at Wellington College. Allan was always a very 
well-dressed man; in fact, somewhat * old buck ’’-ish in his dress and 
deportment. I have heard it said that he habitually wore a very 
high collar, and there was a story current that this was to hide a long 
scar. Whether this story be well founded or not, I cannot say. If it 
be, it would be interesting to speculate whether at the close of his 
Sydney Carton’s career, the unhappy young barrister had attempted 
suicide. 

That the Stryver of the story was Edwin, James, Dickens himself 
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admitted. In Edmund Yates’s ‘“ Recollections and Experiences,” 
one of the best books of gossip on men and things of the Victorian 
period ever published, this point is made quite clear. James advised 
Edmund Yates, in the latter’s unfortunate quarrel with Thackeray, a 
quarrel which resulted in the younger man having to resign from the 
Garrick Club, and Dickens was Yates’s “‘ backer.” Yates tells how 
he took Dickens, ‘‘ who had never seen James,” to a consultation, and 
continues :— 

‘‘Mr. James laid: himself out to be specially agrreeable ; Dickens 
was quietly observant. About four months after appeared the 
early numbers of A Tale of Two Cities, in which a prominent part 
was played by Mr. Stryver. After reading the description, I said 
to Dickens: ‘‘Stryver is a good likeness!” He smiled. ‘* Not 
bad, I think,’”’ he said, “‘ especially after only one sitting.” 


MR. HENRY F. DICKENS’S RECITALS 
IN AID OF THE FUNDS OF THE BRITISH RED CROSS SOCIETY 


VNR. HENRY F. DICKENS,. K.C., has placed his services at the 
i disposal of the British Red Cross Society for a series of Dramatic 
Recitals from his father’s works in aid of its funds. He has already 
given three recitals—at Chatham on October 16th, at Peterborough on 
October 26th, and Maidstone on October 30th. At the former and 
latter places he recited “The Poor Traveller,” and “ David Copper- 
field’; and at Peterborough he gave “The Poor Traveller’? and 
“Doctor Marigold.” Mr. Dickens has undertaken a heavy task, but 
he will have the satisfaction of knowing that it is in a noble cause he 
is working, and at the same time emulating his father’s great example 
of always placing his services at the disposal of any national need. 
These entertainments have this additional attraction, that during the 
interval between the two recitals, Miss Elaine Dickens will play a violin 
solo. 

Mr. Dickens’s repertoire consists of ‘‘ David Copperfield,” “* A Christ- 
mas Carol,” “‘ Doctor Marigold’s Prescriptions,” “‘ The Poor Traveller ”’ 
(Richard Doubledick), “ Mr. Chops the Dwarf” (Going into Society), 
‘“ Boots at the Holly Tree Inn,” and “ The Trial from Pickwick.” All 
of these recitals are identical with those his father arranged and used 
himself in his public readings. Mr. Dickens is anxious to raise as 
much money as possible, and is therefore willing to entertain suggestions 
with regard to giving recitals, more especially in the Home Counties 
for the benefit of the cause, but only in cases where a fair return can 
be secured. Those in the Home Counties could be fixed for any evening 
except Wednesdays and Thursdays, or, occasionally on Saturdays, or in 
the afternoon if preferred. Beyond the district of the Home Counties, 
the recitals can only be given on Saturdays. 

This is an opportunity for our branches to help the cause in the name 
of Dickens, by undertaking to arrange public recitals for their 
President in their towns and using their influence to make them huge 
successes. 
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Communications should be addressed to Mr. W. M. Crook, the British 
Red Cross Society, Pall Mall, S.W., Room 94. Mr. George Clarkson, 
the well-known theatrical agent, has undertaken the management of 
the tour in co-operation with Mr. Crook. eae 

A list of Mr. Dickens’s recitals will appear in our Diary each month. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


OUR EDITOR’S NAME 


Str (to the Sub-Editor),—Thanks for the note in September Dicken - 
sian inserted when Mr. Matz, the editor wasn’t looking. Perhaps 
when his back is turned you ean squeeze in the following. Matts may 
be the known ancestral name.of our editor as of true British descent 
through g-g-g-grandparent’s days, but go back to the days of the 
Normans or the middle ages, and you may find that Matts was an 
Englishisation of a Monsieur Matz, from France. I have always 
regarded this name with the “ tz’ as French, for such a place name, 
and other kindred or similar ones with the ‘‘tz” and “ zy”’ finals, 
are to be found by the score right across the heart of France. They 
almost (as friendlies) besiege Paris, they swarm about the banks of 
the Marne, the Ourcq, the Aisne and the Oise, and have just been, 
one or other of ’em, in the thick of the fighting glory in the turning’mov- 
ment against the German wing from the banks of the Marne to away 
north. Particular mention, as war despatches say, should be made 
of Canny-sur-Matz, a few miles to the west of those two places—-Roye 
and the Heights of Lassigny—where the fighting has been so terrific 
owing to their being the base or key for the turning movement to the 
north. It seems to me, singularly appropriate and elegant that when 
the grand parent Matts of sixty years ago wanted an improved name 
for himself in the interest of his vocation as an operatic singer, and also 
for his wife, that the name of Matz should have been chosen. It’s like 
getting home again to thus intuitively be back to the possible and 
probable foundation name. It is well to think of our editor safely 
under the tricolour, of allies descent and doubly so. Canny-sur-Matz— 
if the latter be only a rivulet or trout stream—should be held as Dicken- 
sian ‘land ” in France for all its worth. Vzve le Matz! 

: Yours truly, 
JOHN SUDDABY. 
7 Park Grove, Hull, 
October 12th, 1914. 


OUR WOUNDED ON THE CONTINENT 


Str,—May I appeal to Dickensians to render a signal service to our 
wounded soldiers on the Continent ? 

Gifts of magazines, periodicals and books, particularly Dicken 
works in the smaller editions (bulky and heavy books not requested) 
are earnestly solicited. 

The undersigned is working in conjunction with Mr. F, A. Lingeman, 
Paris, who has made arrangements with the War Office, so that friend 
may rest assured that any gifts sent will be faithfully distributed. 

Mr. Lingeman has just returned from a tour of the hospitals in 
Western France, where our most seriously wounded are retained, and 


at 
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he points out that whereas those at home (less seriously wounded in 
many cases) have every kind attention, those abroad earnestly need 
help as indicated. 

All are anxious to do something at the present time, and here is an 
opportunity where each one may do a little to bring solace and comfort 
to those of whom we are proud and anxious to help. 

Parcels (carriage paid) to be addressed :— 

Mr. F. A. Lingeman (a/e Dickens Fellowship), 

clo Messrs. Wm. V. Higgins & Co., Ltd., 
17 Mincing Lane, E.C. 
whilst any communications or gifts of money (to be expended on books) 
to be sent to 
Yours truly, 
Frank S. JOHNSON, 
21 Mincing Lane, E.C. 
October 19th, 1914. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


BRIGHTON.—The Annual General Meeting was held at 10 Old 
Steine (by kind permission of Miss Alice Halsey), on September 19th, 
when the President (Alderman E. Geere, J.P.) presided over a good 
attendance. The Hon. Secretary’s Report and Balance Sheet, shewing 
a satisfactory credit balance, were submitted and adopted, as was also 
the report of the Hon. Secretary of the Tiny Tim Needlework Guild. 
All Officers were re-elected with thanks for their services. Owing to 
the present unsettled conditions on account of the war, it was decided 
to hold only four meetings during the coming session, instead of the 
usual seven. An attractive syllabus as drawn up by the committee 
was adopted. 


GLOUCESTER.—The new session opened on October 7th, when 
there was a large attendance, presided over by the Mayor, Mr. James 
Bruton. This being the annual meeting, the secretary’s report and 
statement of accounts were presented and adopted. Mr. Roland Austin, 
city librarian, was elected president for the year, and Mr. J. Richings 
re-appointed secretary and treasurer, the latter being cordially thanked 
for his energy and enthusiasm in the work of the Fellowship. The 
new President then introduced 4 Tale of Two Cities, his contribution 
to the programme being a valuable résumé of the book. Delightful 
readings of chapters IT. and III. by Mr. H.W. Bruton and Mr. H. Godwin 
Chance followed, after which a discussion took place. Mr. Charles Fox 
commended the Belgian Refugee fund to the charitable consideration 
of the members, as being just such a matter that would have appealed 
to Charles Dickens. It transpired that a goodly number of poor 
refugee Belgians were already in the city, and that a large house beauti- 
fully situated, capable of accommodating 100 more had been taken. 
‘he members decided to support the Mayor’s Belgian Refugee Fund 
and the president agreed to receive subscriptions for that purpose. 
Mr. A. EK. Bretherton, a member residing in West Kensington, generously 
sent a cheque for two guineas to start the list. The names of 17 new 
members were submitted and ordered to be enrolled. 
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HACKNEY AND STOKE NEWINGTON.—The first meeting of 
the new session took the form of a social evening at the Lower Clapton 
Congregational Church Hall, on September 25th, and a large number 
of members attended. A musical and dramatic programme was 
provided and during the evening light refreshments were served. 
Among those taking part in the entertainment were Misses Sneddon, 
and E. C. and J. Syrett, Messrs. A. Minde, J. H. Mahoney, Fred Bishop 
and J. E. Young. The October meeting took place on the 19th, at the 
West Hackney Lecture Hall. The chair was occupied by Mr. A. H. A. 
Saunders, J.P:, and a large number of members attended. The 
entertainment was provided by Mr. Wilfred Stannard, who was sup- 
ported by his daughter Miss Ethel Stannard and Miss Gladys Pearce. 
After a pianoforte solo by Miss May Spencer, Mr. Stannard recited 
“David Copperfield and the Waiter,’ ‘Sydney Carton’s Sacrifice,” 
“Mr. Winkle at Bath,” and ‘‘ How Kit Nubbles spent his holidays,” 
all of which were rendered in a manner which showed how painstaking 
an artist Mr. Stannardis. Miss Stannard sang ** Red Rose of England ” 
and * Gretna Green”; Miss Pearce recited, ** How Scrooge’s Nephew 
spent Christmas,” and ** Jonas Chuzzlewit and his wife,’’? and from 
her delivery and actions promises to make great headway on the 
recital platform. 


HULL.—tThe first meeting of the 10th session was held on October 
2nd, at the Metropole. After the President iad greeted the members 
old and new with a few well chosen words an excellent programme of 
music was proceeded with. Muinlle. Oxtoby sang the Marsellaise, and 
Mr. Smilde, a Belgian refugee, gave the Belgium National Anthem. 
Other songs were rendered by Mr. 8. Taylor Farrell and Miss Mary 
Pearce. Mr. Betting De Boer gave violin solos and Mr. J. Stebbing 
several musical monologues, all of which greatly contributed to the 
enjoyment of the evening. Miss Gertrude Watson, L.R.A.M., with 
untiring energy performed the arduous duties of accompanist, also 
contributing a pianoforte solo, French, Russian and Belgian National 
Anthems, and patriotic airs arranged by herself. 


LONDON.—The first meeting of the session was held on the 7th 
inst., at Hamilton House, when a most interesting and entertaining 
lantern lecture on ** London and the Thames as seen and described by 
Dickens,’’ was delivered by Mr. C. H. Green. The proceedings were 
opened by the Chairman, Mr. Arthur Waugh, who, in a powerful and 
inspiring speech pointed out that though a heavy cloud overhung our 
hearts at the present time, it was not wise to hang down our heads and 
give way to despair, but indeed most essential that we should all 
endeavour to keep bright and cheerful, and bring light and sunshine 
to all with whom we came in contact. He thought the action of the 
Committee in deciding to carry on the meetings as usual was a very 
happy one. Mr. Waugh then made an earnest appeal for help to 
enable the London Charitable Guild to carry on special work in 
connection with the war, the subsequent collection resulting in £3 13s. 6d 
being obtained. Mr. Green’s lecture was thoroughly enjoyed. Many of 
the beautiful slides were quite unique, and on the proposal of the 
Chairman, Mr. Green was cordially thanked for his interesting lecture 
and splendid slides. In the last two months the Guild has sent out 
172 garments for the use of the wounded in the war, and the Belgian 
Refugees ; more garments will be sent in the course of a week. All 
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things for the Belgian Refugees are being sent to the “‘ Dulwich Baths 

- Belgian Refugee Hostel,’? which is now a receiving and distributing 
centre, and clothes are always needed there. At the end of this month 
the Guild will have used 40 Ibs. of wool for socks and mufflers for the 
men serving at the front, and it is hoped to send a parcel of 12 belts 
and 60 pairs of socks in answer to the Queen’s appeal, and a parcel of 
40 mufflers in answer to Lady French’s appeal, all for men serving at 
the front. The Guild is now making and collecting shawls which are 
very badly needed for very young Belgian Refugee babies. 


MANCHESTER.—The excellent attendance at the opening meeting 
of the session on October 9th, fully justified the decision of the Council 
to carry on the work during the coming season. Mr. Ben. H. Mullen, 
M.A., the newly-appointed President, occupied the chair, and gave a 
choice address. He suggested that the Fellowship might usefully 
take up the work of inducing people, at an earlier age than usual, and 
more generally than at present, to cultivate the reading of Dickens. 
This might perhaps be done by the circulation through public libraries, 
of a briefly annotated list of Dickens’s writings, commencing with those 
that would be likely to make the most direct appeal to the average 
youth or maiden, and passing down the list, in order, through those 
that might call for more mature thought, or a mellower experience, 
fully to understand and appreciate them. Mr. Mullen then dealt with 
Dickens as a descriptive writer, and pointed out how much pleasure was 
to be obtained by creating, in the solitude of one’s study, a mental 
picture, as it were on canvas, of the scenes or individuals so vividly 
portrayed by the great writer. As illustrations of this he instanced 
the description of ‘‘ The Maypole Inn,” in Barnaby Rudge, and the 
delightful pen-portrait of ‘‘ Tom Pinch,” in Martin Chuzzlewit. During 
the evening two humorous sketches were given by Miss Kate Brookes 
and Mr. Gerald Farmer; Mr. Kent gave an interesting * Diekens 
Monologue”; and Mr. and Miss Lincoln contributed musical items. 
Miss E. Jones read a clever and amusing skit on the Branch’s ** Birth- 
day Celebration.”” A number of ladies and gentlemen were enrolled 
as members. 


PLYMOUTH.—tThe opening night of the winter session took place 
on October 12th, when an unusually large body of members and friends 
attended. The proceedings were held, as usual, at the Mikado Cafe, 
and were most enjoyable. The President (Mr. W. H. K. Wright) gave 
a brief opening address, in which he spoke of Dickens’s patriotism, and 
his dream of a regenerated England. Then followed a music programme, 
arranged by Mr. Albert Doyie. The vocalists were Madame Cruick- 
shank, Miss Enid Cruickshank, and Mr. George Facey. In addition 
there were instrumental selections by Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Goodall 
and Mr. A. Doyle. Mr. John Hutchings gave a reading from Sketches 
by Boz, which was much enjoyed. 


SHEFFIELD.—The session was opened on October 9th, when the 
President, Councillor G. E. Stembridge presided over a well-attended 
meeting. In the course of his cheery, brief speech, the President 
congratulated the members on having made arrangements for the 
forthcoming session saying, “‘ he thought they ought to try and carry 
on, not only * business as usual,’ but their literary and other pursuits 
too. Whilst striving to do their duty in every possible way to their 
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King and Country, they should also endeavour to maintain the calm 
confidence of the nation.” A good proportion of the programme was 
occupied by Mr. John Marshall, B.A., an elocutionist well-known in 
Sheffield. His first two items were ‘‘ David Copperfield and the 
Waiter,” and by way of contrast, ‘‘ The Guide of Genoa,” from ‘* Inno- 
cents abroad.” Later in the evening he gave impersonations of 
** Micawber,”’ ** Jingle,” and ‘* Uriah Heep,” and in conclusion told the 
story of Washington Irving’s speech at a dinner presided over by 
Charles Dickens. Mr. Marshall’s efforts, were, one and all, excellent. 
The musical portion of the programme was in the hands of Miss Flor- 
ence Stimpson, Miss Annie Smith, and Mr. J. E. Jordan. 


SOUTHAMPTON.—The session was opened on October 12th with 
a musical evening. During the interval the Chairman (Mr. A. C. 
Hallett) referred in his address to the war, and stated that as the result 
of an appeal to the members of the Fellowship, a cheque for £10 10s. Od. 
was sent to the Mayor’s Local Relief Fund for the sufferers. Following 
this Mrs. Seaward, who was cur delegate, gave a very interesting report 
of her visit to the Annual Meeting at Rochester in June, and a vote of 
thanks was passed to her. The various items of the programme were 
delightfully rendered and a very enjoyable evening was spent. 

SYDNEY.—The monthly meeting was held in the King’s Hall, 
and there was as usual a large attendance. His Honour Judge Back- 
house was in the Chair, and made feeling reference to the death of 
Mr. Albyn J. Riley, one of the Vice-Presidents, and founders of the 
Dickens Fellowship in Sydney. Papers were read by Miss Kathleen 
O’Brien, M.A., and Mrs. Aubrey Halloran, LL.B. Miss D. Ritchie 
recited, ** Mr. Quilp’s unexpected return home”; Miss Millie Cleland 
*“ Bob Crachit’s Christmas Dinner”; Miss Lottie Glenfield, ‘The 
Death of Paul Dombey,” and Miss Maisie Grey-Smith, ** David Copper- 
field and the Waiter.”> Mr. Charles Boult charmed all by his violin 
solo, and Mr. George Neville by his rendering of two songs. 


WINNIPEG.—The annual meeting was held in Convocation Hall, 
Manitoba College. Professor A. W. Crawford occupied the chair. 
The feature of the programme was Prof. Allison’s lecture on his experi- 
ences in and around London after war was declared, and he pictured 
most vividly the conditions of life in war times in the British Isles, 
taking his audience back with him two months before the war to the 
scenes of the present conflict. Several recitations and musical selec- 
tions preceded the election of the officers for the ensuing year. Mr. 
H. Gerald Wade has been elected President. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 


BOOKS. 
One Act Plays by S. J. Adair Fitz-Gerald, volume II., containing 
** Dick and the Marchioness.”? London: Francis Griffiths. 1s. net. 
Beautiful Bairns. Stories from Dickens by Uncle Reg. Illustrations 
by E. IK. Reader. London: Charles ‘H. Kelly. 1s. 6d. 


NEWSPAPER AND MAGAZINE ARTICLES. 


‘“Has Dickens Gone Out of Fashion,” by Winifred Black. Phé/a- 
delphia Evening Telegraph, September 19. 

** Dickens and Yarmouth Pottery,” Notes and Queries, October 10. 

‘* Dickens as an Economist.” Great Thoughts, October 24. 
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DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 
NOVEMBER 


2. *lonbridge: Recital by Mr. Henry F. Dickens, K.C., at Public 


Hall, at 8. 

Swadlincote: Recital by Mrs. J. Cooper, at Free Library, at 8. 

London: Lecture, ‘Scenes and Scenery of Dickens,’ by Mr. G. 
Leon Little, at Hamilton House, Victoria Embankment, at 8. 

Liverpool: Paper, ** England’s Patriotic Verse,” with Recitations, 
by Mrs. Gibson, at Royal Institution, at 8. 

Birmingham: Lecture: ‘* Charles Dickens from Various Points 
of View,” by Mr. William Nodder, at Grand Hotel, at 7-30. 

Edinburgh: Dramatic Performance of the Dramatic Club, at 
Lauriston Street Hall, at 8, in aid of the war Fund. 

Manchester: ‘‘ Dickens and the Unseen World,” by Mr. J. 
Cuming Walters, at Milton Buildings, at 7-30. 

Brighton: Lantern Lecture, “Charles Dickens and IXent,” by 
Mr. B. W. Matz, at Old Steine, at 8. 

London: Meeting of the Council of the Dickens Fellowship, at 
Whitehall House, 30 Charing Cross, 8.W., at 7 p.m. 

Plymouth: Members’ Evening, arranged by Mr. F. L. Knight 
at Micado Cafe, at 8. 


. *Wimbledon: Recital by Mr. Henry F. Dickens, K.C., at St. 


Mark’s Hall, at 8. 

Sheffield: ‘‘ Copperfield’? Night at the Cutlers’ Hall, at 8. 

Hull: Humorous Chapters from Dickens by members at the 
Metropole, at 8. 

*Tunbridge Wells: Recital: ** A Christmas Carol,’ by Mr. Henry 
F. Dickens, K.C., at Pump Room, at 3. 

Swadlincote : Discussion on Best Female Character. Opened by 
Mr. J. Hart, at Free Library, at 8. 

Southampton: ‘‘ Dickens and Miscellaneous Recitals,” by Mr. G. 
Young, at Shaftesbury Hall, at 8. , 

Hackney and Stoke Newingion: Lantern Lecture, ‘The Pick- 
wick Pilgrimages,’ by Mr. Walter Dexter, at West Hackney 
Lecture Hall, Church Road, Stoke Newington, at 8. 

Liverpool: Paper, ‘‘ Belgium,” by Mr. G. W. Coopland, at Royal 
Institution, at 8. 


*Paversham: Recital: ‘* Doctor Marigold’s Prescription’ and 


‘The Poor Traveller,” by Mr. Henry F. Dickens, K.C., at 
Philharmonic, at 8. 

Birmingham: Lecture: ‘‘ In the Dickensian Portrait Gallery,” 
by Mr. T. Brunton Peattie, at Grand Hotel, at 7-30. 

Edinburgh: Short Papers, ‘* Rochester and the Conference of 
1914,”” by Miss Helena Sharp and ‘‘ The Philosophy of Samuel 
Weller,” by Mr. Herbert D. Down, at Goold Hall, at 8. 

Plymouth: Reading and Music, arranged by Mr. Reginald 
Waddy, at Micado Cafe, at 8. 

Hull: Songs of Dickens, arranged by Mr. John Suddaby, at the 
Metropole, at 8. 

Swadlincote: Paper by Mr. H. Forman, at Free Library, at 8. 


* In Aid of the Funds of the British Red Cross Society. 
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APOTHEOSIS OF GRIP THE RAVEN 


Drawn by Daniel Maclise, R.A. 


See page 316. 


